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Book Reviews 

Liquor Prohibition. By Archibald Douglass Dabney. The 
Michie Company, Charlottesville, Virginia, 1920. pp. lvi, 477. 

In anticipation of more warfare concerning the national pro- 
hibition act than seems in fact to be the case, this work is rushed 
to the firing line. A minute-man job, it is, as the author himself 
says, "not a treatise on the prohibition of intoxicating liquors, 
but a mere collection of the decisions construing such statutes. 
It is intended to arrange these decisions in as logical a manner 
as possible with reference to the various provisions of the national 
prohibition act, and so to digest them as to give a ready reference 
to the reported cases." Within the limits set, Mr. Dabney has 
apparently done a painstaking and comprehensive job, and the 
busy practitioner who needs quick access to the material will be 
grateful. 

The volume includes the texts of the Eighteenth Amendment 
to the Federal Constitution and of the National Prohibition Act, 
with some discussion of constitutional aspects, followed by the 
sections of the act grouped with cases (necessarily in large part 
from the state courts) dealing with the construction of similar 
paragraphs or corresponding words and phrases, in previous 
enactments. The index is only fair, but the arrangement of the 
whole book is such as to make its contents easily findable. 

G. H. Robinson. 

Occasional Papers and Addresses of an American Lawyer. 
By Henry W. Taft. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1920. 
pp. 331. 

A recent story* pictures — faithfully to our personal knowl- 
edge—a New York attorney of the "Wall Street" type, so far a 
slave to his practice that he has no time to live and absolutely none 
to devote to public affairs. It contrasts him with an English prac- 
titioner of greater professional eminence who has time for both. 
The story itself points no moral, but the moralist may well regret, 
and the more sadly as public affairs become increasingly complex, 
that so much of our best American talent, as developed either in 
the professions or in business, is by its very success withdrawn 
from public usefulness in both act and in counsel. 

The foregoing observations lend interest to Mr. Taft's book. 
Professionally he is all that Mr. Train's "hero" is, and more, yet 
he has made the time for thought and action upon public affairs 
both national and in his community. He has interested himself 
in the embryo lawyer at his birthplace— the law school; and the 
administration of the law; in Bolshevism's challenge to the exist- 
ing order; in the League of Nations. His statistical exposition 

a *" A 5A w £5wi n the Be g> nni ng." Arthur Train, Saturday Evening Post 
August 28th, 1920. 
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of the non-enforcement of laws concededly useful inspires one to 
reflect upon Blackstone's smug generalization of a hundred and 
sixty years' standing, that democracy is characterized by "good- 
ness of intention" and "weakness in execution." (1 Jones' Black- 
stone, Int. *50.) The papers on the League of Nations, on the 
other hand, will incline the reader to ponder whether the wisdom 
of our political fathers who were Blackstone's contemporaries is 
eternal wisdom. Mr. Taft believes that it is not. His case for 
the League of Nations bases on the proposition that isolation is 
no longer a sage thing. 

Specifically the papers include the following: an "Address to 
the Harvard Law School Students"; an address upon "Some 
Responsibilities of the American Lawyer"; two papers on "The 
Bar in the War"; an address upon "Aspects of Bolshevism and 
Americanism"; some three papers dealing with the League of 
Nations, published originally in the New York Times last year; 
an article, "What Is to Be Done With Our Railroads?" a ques- 
tion not yet by any means answered; with incidental addresses and 
papers upon such matters as the "Recall on Decisions," "State 
Control of Navigable Waters," "The Tobacco Trust Decisions," 
and several after-dinner addresses on lawyers' occasions. 

G. H. Robinson. 

The Law of Real Property and Other Interests in Land. 
By Herbert Thorndike Tiffany. Enlarged Edition. Three volumes ; 
vol. I, pp. xxxii, 1196; vol. II, pp. xiv, 1197-2272; vol. Ill, pp. lx, 
2273-3666. Chicago. Callaghan and Company, 1920. 

The 1589 pages of the original edition of this standard work 
have developed into 3666 pages in the present edition. Moreover, 
the author has altered somewhat the title of his original book. It 
was formerly "A Treatise on the Modern Law of Real Property 
and other Interests in Land." He has dropped the designation "A 
Treatise" and the word "Modern" from his present title. In addi- 
tion to this he has omitted his preface to the original edition, which 
defined his task as an effort "to present in moderate compass, the 
principles which govern the various branches of the law of land." 

All these changes indicate a considerable modification in the 
scope and purpose of this excellent work. The present edition is 
not quite entitled to be called a commentary — the learned author 
would disclaim that title— but it certainly goes beyond the ordinary 
treatise in its fullness of discussion and completeness of citation. 
Mr. Tiffany is not one of those writers who regard the dicta of 
judges, however learned, or the conclusions of his predecessors in 
this field, however eminent, as conclusive. He is not content 
merely to cite propositions with authorities to support them. To 
him the law is a developing science, and he does not hesitate to 
discuss the problems of the law in the broadest way as living 
problems. For example, his whole chapter on Future Estates has 
been supplanted by one on the Rights and Possibilities of Future 



